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Some Suggested Revisions In Contest 
Procedures 


By DR. LEROY T. LAASE 


7 


(This is the last in a series of articles by Dr. Laase 
on the general theme of ‘‘Obtaining the Maximum Edu- 
cational Values from Forensics.’’) 


+ 


In previous articles, the writer has supported the thesis that for- 
ensic contests do possess potential educational values, and has recom- 
mended a philosophy for the director which he believes will help at- 
tain these values. In this article we shall make recommendations for 
revising specific contest methodologies to facilitate obtaining maxi- 
mum educational values from forensics. We shall confine our recom- 
mendations to two fields: (1) tournament debating; (2) oratory 
and extempore contests. 

During the depression, tournament debating became the vogue. 
It was an economical method of obtaining competition. It facilitated 
providing competition for a large number of students. It was a con- 
venient arrangement for determining championships. It offered a 
medium for the rapid teaching of debate. It helped improve and 
standardize debate practices. It offered an opportunity for students 
from many institutions to assemble and mingle together. But it has 
also been seriously indicted. Tournament debating usually means no 
audiences except the judge and time-keeper. The entering of several 
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teams by each school has necessitated the using of the ‘‘butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker’’ as judges. Debaters generally won 
or lost without insight into their inadequacies. Coaches tended to 
concentrate on a ‘‘winning combination.’’ The changing of sides 
from round to round foreed some debaters to argue against their con- 
victions and invited ‘‘shyster’’ practices. The presence of elimina- 
tions led to ‘‘secouting’’ and ‘‘jockeying’’ for judges. The strain of 
successive rounds under the constant threat of elimination was ter- 
rific. It is little wonder that a protest has been raised against ‘‘too 
much tournament debating.’’ 

In an attempt to avoid the weaknesses of tournament competition 
there came a greater emphasis on discussion techniques. Their advo- 
cates claim they place a premium upon cooperative rather than com- 
petitive thinking. They are said to more nearly approximate life- 
situations. They would eliminate the abuses which occur when win- 
ning is involved. They facilitate the training in techniques and pro- 
cedures which precede the formulation of a debate proposition. They 
permit expression on all rather than merely two views. But others 
deplore the demand for discussion instead of debating. They claim 
that the usual discussion technique accomplishes nothing. They say 
that the standards for instruction and measurement of achievement 
are too indefinite. They point out discussion invites participation 
with inadequate preparation. They deplore the quibbling and play- 
ing of polities which frequently obscure the real purpose. Discussion 
techniques may be a fine supplement, but they have not been general- 
ly accepted as an adequate substitute for debating. 

In spite of the emphasis upon discussion procedures, tournament 
debating continues to dominate the field. Consequently it might be 
well to take stock of tournament debating and see whether its weak- 
nesses can not at least in part be eliminated. 


As a starting point, the writer suggests limiting the total number 
of rounds and reducing the amount of participation per day. In long 
tournaments like that of the national Pi Kappa Delta convention in 
which debaters are also doing other things, he believes that two rounds 
a day are enough; in a short two-day tournament, four a day are 
sufficient. In order to reduce the ‘‘strain’’ of eliminations, he would 
eut out eliminations and bring the tournament to a close at a maxi- 
mum of eight rounds. He would allow time between debates for 
judges to give oral criticisms and for debaters to profit by the mis- 
takes of their last debate. The writer realizes that limiting the num- 
ber of rounds may result in more than one ‘‘champion.’’ More will 
be said about this later. 

Another reform which the writer believes imperative for tourna- 
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ment debating is the providing of a method for giving debaters in- 
sight into their points of inadequacy and achievement. The requir- 
ing of the judges to give a eritical-analysis might help considerably. 
The use of a rating scale including nine or ten points commonly 
agreed upon as essential to good debating, which is filled out and 
handed to the debaters, may prove of material assistance in indicat- 
ing the points of relative strength and weakness. At the end of the 
tournament each debater would have the benefit of the reactions to 
his debating, of some four, six, or eight judges, and from the total 
picture should with the assistance of his coach get a valuable index 
of his achievement in the various principles underlying effective de- 
bating. 

The use of rating scales in the measurement of achievement calls 
for certain warnings. We do not advocate the totaling of the points 
on a given performance, which frequently leads to unnecessary con- 
troversy as to the relative importance of the various points. Instead 
we would supplement the ratings on the individual points by a des- 
eription of the total performance as ‘‘superior’’, ‘‘excellent’’, 
‘*good’’, ‘‘fair’’, or ‘‘poor’’ according to the judge’s evaluation of 
the speaker’s total effectiveness. Likewise, the writer does not advo- 
cate totaling the points on the rating seale as a basis for a decision 
if one is given. Although it is probably true that the team whose 
sum of points for the two speakers is greater generally would be 


judged the winners, debating is a team function and should be judged 
as such. When we have devised methods for giving debaters insight 
into the level of their achievement, their needs and abilities, we shall 
be more nearly fulfilling our responsibilities as teachers of speech. 
Another reform which the writer believes equally imperative in 
tournament debating pertains to the method of awards. We would 


” 


like to see awards made to teams on the ‘‘quality’’ of their perform- 
ance instead of ‘‘wins’’ and ‘‘losses.’’ The number of debates won 
before elimination is often as much a matter of luck in the drawing 
of opponents as it is a matter of superior debating. If it were possible 
to seed teams in debate tournaments as satisfactorily as it is done in 
athletic tournaments, wins and losses might be a representative index ; 
but this is not generally feasible. In order to recognize the quality 
of the performance, judges might rank each team as ‘‘superior’’, 
‘*exeellent’’, ‘‘good’’, ‘‘fair’’, or ‘‘poor.’’ These ean be scored as 5, 
4, 3, 2, and 1 points, respectively, and at the end of the tournament 
the teams ranking between 3.5 and 4.5 may be classified as ‘‘excel- 
lent’’ and those ranking above 4.5 as ‘‘superior.’’ Incidentally, the 
use of the group rating system does not exclude decisions if coaches 
must have them; but it is the opinion of this writer that if ratings 


“ec 


‘ 
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were tried, decisions would become relatively insignificant to the 
debaters and would soon be abandoned. 

Under the group rating scheme, a team might conceivably be recog- 
nized as ‘‘superior’’ despite the fact that it met and lost to one or 
more other ‘‘superior’’ teams. The use of this system would eliminate 
many of the malpractices which accompany debating to ‘‘win’’, in- 
cluding ‘‘seouting’’ which now plagues tournament debating. The 
desire for a ‘‘superior’’ ranking would still motivate the student to 
put forth his best effort. Under this arrangement the only loss which 
the writer sees would be the loss of a ‘‘tournament champion’’, but 
he recognizes nothing virtuous in selecting a ‘‘champion’’ when there 
may be several ‘‘superior’’ teams. Inter-scholastic music associations 
have abandoned the naming of a ‘‘champion’’ in favor of the group 
rating scheme. When forensic contests are viewed purely as educa- 
tional techniques, the naming of a ‘‘champion’’ will likewise become 
a non-essential. 

Another point at. which tournament debating could be improved is 
in the judging. If the reforms already named were adopted, much of 
the judging problem would probably be solved. However, in order 
to provide reliable judging certain additional precautions are in or- 
der. Granting for the moment that we must have some decisions, this 
writer believes that at least in pre-season and practice tournaments 
in which one institution may enter many teams, decisions should not 
be made, or if made, should not be recorded in any central office and 


made public. There is no merit in having decisions if those rendering 
the decision are not qualified to do so. The writer would rather dis- 
pense with the judgment of the unqualified critic and have the de- 
baters rank their opponents on a rating seale such as that deseribed 
above ; he honestly believes that it would be worth more to the partici- 
pants. If the tournament is actually a pre-season practice affair, why 


sé 9 


must there be a ‘‘champion If as we have contended a ‘‘cham- 
pion’’ is unnecessary in regular tournaments, it is utterly absurd in 
the pre-season practice variety. 

When the tournament is not of the practice type, the writer advo- 
cates restricting entries to two teams, either an affirmative or nega- 
tive team, or a men’s and women’s team with free substitution of 
personnel in each. This latter provision would permit using more 
than four debaters, but the limitation to two teams per school would 
insure enough coaches to take care of all the judging without using 
outside judges. It is assumed, of course, that coaches who take teams 
to tournaments are qualified to serve as judges, at least more so than 
those local judges who might be drafted for the purpose. If the di- 
rector is interested in debate as an educational technique, he will 
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surely want his team to have the benefit of a good critical analysis; he 
should then be willing to serve in turn, and if necessary should be 
required to do so as a condition for entering his team in the tourna- 
ment. Incidentally, the use-of a rating scale or a compulsory critical 
analysis would probably tend to increase the competency of judging 
obtained from the coaches. 


The audience problem is not as impossible in tournaments as might 
at first be supposed. The possibility of arranging to hold debates be- 
fore classes in public schools or at the host college has not been thor- 
oughly tried. At the Rocky Mountain Speech Conference, which is 
held under the direction of Dr. Elwood Murray, audiences are actu- 
ally provided for every round of debate competition. If it can be 
done in Denver, it can be done elsewhere. The lack of audiences, 
however, will probably remain as the greatest weakness in tournament 
debating. It is for this reason that tournament debating must never 
dominate the forensic program to the exclusion of non-tournament 
debates. 


Like tournament debating, extempore speaking and oratory can 
also profit from certain alterations in procedure. The first change 
that we wish to suggest for them is that the judging methods used in 
them should also be revised. As in debate, the writer would use a 
rating scale which would give the student insight into his achieve- 
ments and an understanding of why he ranks as he does. In the ease 
of the individual speaking contest, since it is not a team enterprise, 
the writer would go so far as to say that the rating seale can be used 
as a basis for the decision. It would at least provide a uniform basis 
for judging and guarantee consideration of the various speech skills. 
It has the merit of putting the judge’s decision on a more objective 
basis. It is especially usable for the coach-judge system, for the 
coaches have an opportunity in their business session to decide upon 
the points to be used and familiarize themselves with the use of the 
scale. 


This leads us to our second suggestion for improving oratory and 
extempore contests, namely, revising the method of awards. Again, 
as in debate, the writer proposes the substitution of the group rating 
scheme, of ‘‘superior’’, ‘‘excellent’’, ‘‘good’’, ‘‘fair’’, and ‘‘poor’’ 
for the rank order method. It has the merit of rewarding the speak- 
er’s achievement at face value. If several speakers are superior, they 
are so recognized ; if none are superior, no erroneous notions are given 
to the contestants. If anyone thinks that this system is less accurate 
than the rank-order system, let him try to justify the subjective basis 
upon which he assigns a certain percentage to a speaker’s achieve- 
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ments and he is soon likely to concede the superiority of the group 
rating scheme. 

The system is adapted to the naming of a ‘‘champion”’ if a winner 
must be named. If a representative must be chosen for participation 
in interstate competition, the one whose average seore is highest can 
be so designated, but the closeness of the competition is also recog- 
nized. In large tournaments, such as those sponsored by Pi Kappa 
Delta, the scores can be added from round to round, using three 
judges in preliminaries, five in semi-finals, and seven in finals, and 
the participant with the highest total can be declared the winner. 
But even when winners are named the average score can be taken as 
an index of the quality of performance and the adjectives ‘‘superior’’, 
‘‘exeellent’’, ete., assigned according to statistically determined 
norms. Instead of announcing first, second, and third place winners, 
the writer weuld favor announcing an ‘‘honor roll’’ of the ‘‘super- 
ior’’ speakers and awarding ‘‘honorable mention’’ to those rating as 
‘‘exeellent’’. The adoption of the group rating system of awards 
focuses the student’s attention upon the quality of the performance 
and will, in the opinion of the writer, bring speaking contests more 
in line with educational objectives. 

We have covered much ground sinee we started our critical evalua- 
tion of contest methodologies. We have evaluated contest aims and 
procedures and have concluded that forensic contests do possess edu- 
cational values if properly conducted. It was readily admitted that 
contest procedures as conducted are not resulting in the maximum at- 
tainment of educational objectives. It was the position of the writer, 
however, that the contest system could be adapted to a greater rex!iza- 
tion of potential educational values. At the risk of inviting dis- 
agreement on specific proposals, he has gone so far as to make sug- 
gestions on what the philosophy of the director should be and recom- 
mendations for revisions in contest procedures which he believes will 
facilitate greater realization of the potential educational values which 
exist in intercollegiate forensics. Whether others will agree with the 
writer’s recommendations in toto is not so important, for it is readily 
admitted that they are merely suggestions which he believes would re- 
sult in improvement in the contest system. It is conceivable to him 
that better suggestions may be made and when they are he will be 
among the first to accept them. In the meantime he shall continue 
to advocate these as steps in the direction which directors must take 
in order to adapt and utilize forensic contests for the maximum reali- 
zation of their potential educational values, 
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Flux De Bouche 


J. R. PELSMA 


Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
-o 


“Men of few words are the best men.”—Henry IV 


A negro once applied for a divorce on the grounds that his wife 
talked all the time. Said the judge, ‘‘What is she always talking 
about ?’’ 

‘*She ain’t said yet,’’ replied the man. 

Although women may excel men in extensive conversation, men 
take the palm in excessive public speaking. Platform speaking has 
become a national disease—speechitis. The French eall it flue de 
bouche. 

Chronic diagnostic symptoms are (1) Frequeney, (2) Poor Qual- 
ity, and (3) Quantity. 

Why is it that an oriental can sit 
for hours enjoying a feast, while we 
no sooner have the pleasant sensation 
of smoothing the wrinkles out of our 
tummies, but that some one must in- 
terfere with the metabolic processes by 
heaping ill-digested verbiage on undi- 
gested herbage? Shall we never learn 
to quietly partake, with our friends, 
of the bounties of nature without the 
customary, and often vulgar and asin- 
ine, remarks of the perpetual post- 
prandial pulmotor? 

Next in useless frequency come the 
political harangues. In the last presi- 
dential campaign, over four million 
dollars was wasted in writing and de- 
livering ghost speeches—part of the 
price we pay for the freedom of speech 
in a democracy. Yet there is no price 
we wouldn’t pay for the privilege of 
retaining it! But it is too priecless to be abused. 

Again, the radio has opened a new field for the oral exhibitionist. 
Tune in your radio almost any place, day or night, and you are sure 


J. R. PELSMA 


Pittsburg Teachers 
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to hear the blare of a jazz band, or the bray of a ‘‘jassax.’’ Any 
time from six o’clock Sunday morning until ten o’clock at night you 
can tune in on some sermon. Pray tell me, have you ever heard of 
anyone who has been converted by a radio sermon? If Christ con- 
demned the Pharisees for praying on the corners of the streets, what 
would he say should he listen in today on a nation-wide hook-up? 


An aphorism learned from my first instructor in oratory, Prof. 
M. C. Bogarte, Valparaiso University, was ‘‘Never speak until you 
are so full of the subject that you cannot keep still.”’ Just imagine 
this becoming the motto of every public speaker in America! 

Much can be said for the Quaker meeting. Often hours pass with- 
out a spoken word interrupting the communion of souls with their 
Maker. Ne one speaks until impelled by the spirit to give utterance 
to thoughts for the edification of those present. ‘‘Why,’’ says Bruce 
Barton, ‘‘must we have sermons every time we go to church?’’ The 
Christian religion is the only one so ordained. Is it that we are so 
Baalish we think God hears us for our much and loud speaking? In 
Eeclesiastes we read, ‘‘Let thy words be few ***** a fool’s voice is 
known by his multitude of words.”’ 


It is a real treat to stroll on a Sunday afternoon through the 

: Boston Commons, or Hyde Park, London, and 

listen to the fervid, spontaneous outbursts of 

oratory from each occupant of a soap box. 

Here you have speeches from persons ‘‘so full 

of the subject that they cannot keep still.’’ 

Most of them have never heard of Lindley 

Murray or the three Graces, but there is a 

warmth and glow and earnestness that cause 

‘‘many who come to scoff to remain to pray.’’ 

There are public officials in Washington 

who could spend their time to better advan- 

wervhd ‘Gustocy tage than by making speeches denouncing oth- 

er governments, thereby bringing this country 

under ridicule and jeopardizing our amicable relations with foreign 
nations. What good can possibly result from such egotistie out- 


bursts? ‘There is enough fire raging in the world already. No vocal 
gasoline is needed. 


Frequency of speech often results from the fact that many, espe- 
cially young men, have not sufficient moral courage to say, ‘‘No.’’ 
‘*Won’t you speak at our ‘gathering’ tonight?’’ coos a decided blond ; 
and the answer invariably is, ‘‘Yes.’’ We jump up like a jack-in-the- 
box and make a speech every time some one presses a spring. 
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This frequency is sure to result in poor quality. We cannot ex- 
pect a literary classic from Eddie Guest or Berton Brailey when they 
are obligated to. turn out a poem every day. 

Quantity and quality are not Siamese twins. 

Every poet has one great poem. Every artist 

has one great masterpiece. Every orator has 

one great speech. Lincoln has his Gettysburg 

Address, Henry his Give Me Liberty, Web- 

ster his Bunker Hill Address, Ingersoll his * P= 
Liberty of Man, Woman and Child, Bryan ediemnediciciaan 
his Prince of Peace. 

*‘Of the making of books there is no end;’’ but praise be, we do 
not have to read them. It is different with speeches. No matter 
how poor they are, both as to content and delivery, social conven- 
tions and professional experience often compel us to listen—or at 
least to deposit ourselves within hearing. On such occasions I have 
found a welcome remedy—‘‘God still giveth his beloved sleep!’’ 
After listening to the introduction I usually decide between Prome- 
theus and Morpheus. It is usually Morpheus. 

Poor quality results from (1) Matter and (2) Manner. 


Too many speeches show insufficient preparaton, both general and 
specific. There is no background of facts, no deep, prolonged study— 


no premeditation. Too many speeches are impromptu, and the results 
are words, words, words; ranting, ranting, ranting, nothing, nothing, 
nothing! Blackstone failed to list one felony usually committed by 
speakers—triteness—generalities that are commonplace, and banal. 
One does not sing a solo without years of general preparation and 
days of specific practice. But one arises to speak at the drop of a 
hat. Our speech standards should be raised to equal those in music. 
The manner of address is often as objectionable as the matter. The 
two undesirables often go hand in hand. Which, you may ask, is 
worse, the ability to express one’s self acceptably without having any- 
thing to say, or being primed with the wisdom of the ages and unable 
to say it? I cannot answer the question. It might depend upon the 
degree of either. More often the fault lies in not having anything 
worth while to say rather than in being unable to express it adequate- 
ly. Teachers of speech have usually done their part. The present 
generation knows how to speak even though other departments of our 
colleges have not always kept pace by teaching them something to 
say. They are better equipped with jaws than with brains. How- 
ever, we speech teachers are not wholly blameless; too much encour- 
agement is given students to ‘‘vocalize’’ on all occasions when we 
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know they are unprepared. Hence our duty seems clear. Encourage 
fewer, better, and shorter speeches. The Rooseveltian doctrine is 
that reform should take place within the industry itself. So let it be. 

May we remark here, in case some one, not a teacher of speech, 
has read thus far, that our realm is bounded by material sent us 
from other departments. Our task is to aid the student to select, 
organize, and arrange his knowledge on a given subject to a definite 
end, as well as to help him to overcome faulty speech ‘habits and to 
acquire others more effective. If his speeches lack substance, it 
should not be laid at the door of our department. 

The English, schooled in the accuracy of classical lore, have no 
compunction in hesitating in the midst of a sentence until the right 
word comes; on the other hand, the American never falters for a 
word. If the one which would express his precise meaning is not on 
his tongue’s tip, he takes the next best and goes on. 

The mightiest men in the British Parliament have ever been slow 
of speech. For a speaker who has something to say, John Bull has 
an exhaustless patience ; but for mere loquacity he has an unmitigated 
contempt. When he suspects that a speaker is talking ‘‘for bun- 
combe,’’ that he is, in short Vor et preterea nihil, he gives reins to 
his indignation and coughs him down without merey. It may be 
said to be nearly unparliamentary to be fluent—to speak right on 
without hemming and hawing—without, shall we say getting tangled 
up in a long sentence, stumbling over the King’s English, or even the 
King himself. Like Antony they are plain blunt men, and because of 
their verbal difficulties seem to get the sympathy of their audience. 
If an Englishman wishes to succeed as a speaker, he first stores in 
his mind facts and more facts, and by patient study and profound 
meditation masters the subjects upon which there is a demand for 
knowledge. Not until he has honestly worked out a problem by 
brooding over it like a hen over her eggs, does’ he prepare to lay the 
solution of it before the public. It has been justly said that ‘‘if the 
maiden speeches of some of England’s most brilliant and polished 
debaters have been downright failures, it has been owing to inexperi- 
ence, not to lack of solid information.”’ 


But says someone, ‘‘Is it then of no importance to cultivate facility 
in speech?’’ Do not men of fine abilities sacrifice half their power 
and influence by not learning the art of speaking well in public? Is 
it not painful to see a man who has spent years in self-culture, stand- 
ing dumb as a heathen oracle, or with his intellect smitten with in- 
deseribable confusion, the moment he rises to speak, for the lack of 
a few happy sentences in which to embody his thought? Every time 
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one opens his lips in speech, he has an opportunity to acquire and 
strengthen the habit of giving clear and forceful utterance to his 
thoughts. Instead of bidding our students to ‘‘spout’’ at every op- 
portunity, we should bid them to read widely, think deeply, reason 
logically, and act sensibly. 

We have rarely known a fluent speaker who said things that stuck 
like burrs in the memory ; but we have heard artless talkers who have 
blurted out the most original, the deepest, and the most pregnant 
things in words we can never forget. We want thought, taste, and 
brevity, and the Dorie simplicity of style which is so nearly allied 
to the highest and most effective eloquence. 

Assuming that a speech must be made, a student should be taught 
to make the most of the oceasion. If he cannot present new, vital, 
and interesting material, he should at least clothe the old in a new 
dress, and in place of substance use substantives, so that the audi- 
ence may say, ‘‘ What a beautiful speech,’’ as they did when Aleibi- 
ades spoke, if not ‘‘Let us march against Philip,’’ as was said at 
the conclusion of addresses by Demosthenes. There may be beauty if 
not duty in a fruitless phrase. There are times when ‘‘beauty is its 
own excuse for being.’’ 

However well a speaker may be informed on his subject and how- 
ever profound his study and research, unless the facets are logically 
arranged, clearly and persuasively presented, the speech will not ful- 
fill its purpose. The dictum of Socrates that ‘‘All men are suffi- 
ciently eloquent in that which they understand’’ is not true. The 
speech department justifies itself when aiding a student in manner 
and method of composition and delivery. But no instructor, however 
enthusiastic, whose sanity is above question, will advocate that these 


factors take precedence over having something worth while to say. 
We rather hold with Lowell, who would add another beatitude: 
‘*Blessed is the man who has nothing to say and cannot be persuaded 
to say it.’’ 


Speeches are most boring to those who realize how much more inter- 
esting and effective they might be. The manager of a large utilities 
company, after completing a course in speech, once remarked to me: 
‘*T am sorry I took the course. Annually I am obliged to listen to a 
score of speeches at our national conventions. Before taking the 
course, I didn’t know how rotten they were, and so enjoyed them; 
now I am bored to distraction.’’ Paraphrasing Bobbie Burns, if we 
could only hear oursel’s as ithers hear us! 

Voltaire said, ‘‘Men employ speech only to conceal their thoughts.’’ 
To this, too, we cannot subscribe. Speech, the greatest invention of 
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all time, originated to express thought, and only in so far as it fulfills 
this mission is it wholly justified. It loses much of its potency through 
injudicious use. Words are often spoken, not to conceal thought, but 
as a substitute for judicious thinking, a camouflage to hide a vacant 
mind. ‘‘Empty vessels make most sound.’’ 

The ability for impromptu speaking which dazzles so many persons 
begets self-conceit and a thirst for public notice, and tempts thousands 
of young men to seek temporary notoriety at the expense of a solid 
and lasting reputation. Instead of cultivating and disciplining their 
brains, storing their minds with the hived wisdom of the ages, and, 
above all, acquiring that most valuable and important of all arts, 
the art of consecutive and persistent thinking, they study claptrap 
and sensational speech pyrotechnics—the art of producing the instan- 
taneous and ephemeral, instead of the deep and enduring. Habits 
of speaking thus formed speedily react on the habit of thinking, and 
instead of weighing questions carefully and trying to ascertain their 
merits, young men view them only as pegs upon which to hang their 
speeches. An easy utterance, a lively verbosity, a knack for stinging 
invective, and a command of that piquant ridicule which always 
brings down the house, soon come to be preferred to the profoundest 
knowledge, the largest grasp of mind, the most thorough comprehen- 
sion of a subject, which, owing to the very embarras des richesses, 
hems and stammers in trying to wreak itself upon expression. 

There is hardly a gift so dangerous or so worthless as what is vul- 
garly termed eloquence. It is a mistake to suppose that it is difficult 
to acquire. Almost any man can succeed who will try often and 
who can harden himself against the mortificaton of frequent failures. 
Complete self-possession and a ready flow of language may thus be 
acquired mechanically; but it will be the self-possession of ignor- 
ance and the fluency of comparative emptiness. Such a habit may 
teach him something of arrangement and a few of the simplest meth- 
ods of making an immediate impression; but as Lord Brougham has 
said, ‘‘his diction is sure to be much worse than if he had never made 
the attempt. Such a speaker is never in want of a word, and hardly 
ever has one that is worth having.’’ The truth is, full men are sel- 
dom fluent. 


As Andy would say, ‘‘ Another thing.’’ We come to our last point 
—Quantity. When Alexander Pope read Milton’s Paradise Lost 
his comment was, ‘‘If it has no other virtue, it at least has length.’’ 
Would it not be well if we might say of some speeches, If they have 
no other virtue, they at least have brevity? Civilization has learned 
much through the years relative to the length of speeches. Sheridan 
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spoke six hours at the trial of Warren Hastings. A two- or three-hour 
sermon was the rule during our Colonial period ; one hour during the 
pre-Civil War period; one-half hour at the beginning of the century ; 
and now, thanks to the radio, most sermons are cut to fifteen minutes. 
We have often wondered what would happen if a preacher would 
some Sunday morning have the courage to preach a five-minute ser- 
mon. May we predict that it would be remembered until the follow- 
ing Sunday? 

We will go on record here and now, that any candidate of what- 
ever creed or political faith who will promise to introduce in the 
next Assembly a bill similar to the one passed by a South African 
tribe, will get our vote. 


This tribe, partly civilized, had set up a deliberative body, all the 
members of which were experts in the art of oratory. Hardly a 
speaker had reasonable terminal facilities. So the elder statesmen, the 
wise men of the tribe, got their heads together and attempted a rem- 
edy. In the simplicity of their minds they clearly saw that long 
speeches were injurious not only to both listener and speaker, but, 
also to the cause advocated. 


The elder statesmen finally agreed 
to put their remedy in the form of a 
law. Every speaker must stand on 
one leg while addressing an audience. 

As soon as he had to place his other 

foot on the ground or floor, his ora- 

tion must close. Native orators des- 

perately balanced themselves on one 

leg as long as possible, but the mo- 

ment that leg gave out, and the speak- Native Stop Watch 

er connected himself with the planet 

by both supports a wild yell arose and the speaker was obliged to 
take his seat. It was a simple device, but it worked. 

The purpose of an introductory speech is to create an eagerness 
in the audience to hear the speaker. Such speeches have been an 
hour in length. The briefest and most appropriate introductory 
speech I ever heard was that given by Senator Barkley when chair- 
man of a political meeting introducing Franklin D. Roosevelt. Sen- 
ator Barkley said, ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, your President.’’ 

The Germans, long-winded as they are in their books and equal to 
any amount of printed matter, unappalled by the size of volume, 
number of pages, or closeness of type, will not tolerate a long speech 
out of a lecture-room. 
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Washington seldom spoke in public, and when he did, it was in a 
few pointed sentences, delivered in an easy conversational way. In 
the convention that framed the Constitution of the United States he 
made but two speeches, of a few words each; yet it has been said 
that but for the thirty words of his first speech, the Constitution 
would have been rejected by the people. Neither Franklin nor Jef- 
ferson had ‘‘the gift of gab.’’ President. Jackson was as tongue-tied 
as General Grant. After Grant was given the command of the 21st 
Illinois Volunteers at Springfield, Tllinois, on June 16, 1861, General 
John Logan made the address of the day. And when he concluded 
the soldiers called on Grant for a speech. The audience wondered if 
Governor Yates had not made a great blunder in appointing such a 
quiet, insignificant man, small of stature, and weighing only 135 
pounds, instead of the 200-pound personification of superb and 
eloquent manhood, General Logan. Grant arose, looked at the 
thousands of troops, and said, “Go to your quarters!” Perhaps, 
after all, Governor Yates was right. General Moltke is said to have 
been silent in eight languages. He rarely spoke, except in the crash 
of solid shot or the shriek of angry shell. When the Creator chose 
a man for some of the greatest work ever done in this world, it was 
Moses, the man ‘‘slow of speech,’’ and not Aaron, the man who 
could ‘‘speak well,’’ that he commissioned. 


The most convincing speakers have been niggard of their words. 
The reason why the classic orators of antiquity spoke with such 
terseness and condensed energy was that they turned over their sub- 


jects long and deeply and made the pen a constant auxiliary of the 
tongue. 


Southey was right in ‘‘ Words are like sunbeams, the more they are 
condensed the deeper they burn.’’ 


One day Tennyson made a social call on Carlyle. After a formal 
greeting, both sat down by the fireplace. Neither spoke again, each 
busy with his own deep thoughts. At the end of an hour Tennyson 
arose, bade his friend good night and thanked him for a pleasant and 
profitable evening. 


Repetition may be the cause of immoderate length. The same 
idea is often prefaced by ‘‘In other words.’’ 


A colored preacher boasted of his hour-and-a-half sermons. ‘‘ How 
come you all can preach so long?’’ inquired a fellow exhorter. 


‘“Well,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘De fust half hour I tells ’em what 
I’s gwine to say. Den I expostulates for a half hour. Den I uses 
the last half hour tellin’ ’em what I dun said.’’ 
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There is no orator so hypnotized by the sound of his own voice 
and so entranced by his own stale jokes as the after-dinner speaker. 
Says John B. Kennedy, ‘‘It is extremely doubtful whether ninety per 
cent of postprandial oratory is necessary, to say nothing of effective. 
Yet, day by day, the welkin is banged and rafters rocked by exhorters 
emulating the spell-binders of old.’’ 

The ‘‘toast’’ is to the English what the ‘‘after-dinner’’ speech is 
to the American. The Englishman after gormandizing himself on 
Welsh rabbit raises his glass of Johnnie Walker and proclaims to the 
e-eyed world: ‘‘Here’s to our wives and sweethearts! May they 
never meet,’’ expressing a profound, uncontroverted sentiment in two 
brief sentences. The American, schooled in verbosity, perpetuity, 
and magniloquence, consumes one-half hour divesting himself of the 
same sentiment with many a subtle, ribald innuendo, punctuated by 
hoary bacchanal jokes, and ealls it an after-dinner speech! 

If in my humble way, in the daily grind of the class room, I ean 
curb or shorten the speeches of the coming generation, my life will 
not have been lived in vain. 

The obscure, yet prolific poet, Berton Brailey, has expressed our 
sentiment in a poem called ‘‘The Hero.’’ We quote one stanza: 


They gave him twenty minutes, but he finished up in ten. 

Oh, there’s a prince of speakers, and servant unto men. 

His diction wasn’t such-a-much, he hemmed and hawed a bit; 
But still he spoke a lot of sense, and after that—he quit. 

At first we sat plumb paralyzed, then cheered and cheered again; 
For they gave him twenty minutes and he finished up in ten! 
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Provincial Conventions 


—@ 


I. PROVINCE OF KANSAS 


The Kansas provincial convention was 
held at Ottawa University, the birthplace 
of Pi Kappa Delta, March 16-18. Twelve 
chapters and one guest institution, Me- 

Pherson, sent 

about a hundred 

delegates. 
Hays, Me- 


EUGENE DAWSON 
Teachers College, Pittsburg 


Pherson, and 


Bethany emerg- 


SENE CARLILE 
ed from the State College, Ft. Hays 


struggle of 
twenty teams with a superior rating. Beth- 
any was the only one to come through the 
women’s tournament with a superior rat- nee euere bee Eve 
ing. Eugene Dawson and Dick Schiefel- 
busch of Pittsburg won first and second in men’s oratory. Helen 
Gibson, also of Pittsburg, won the women’s oratory, with Mary 
Brownlee of Southwestern second. Wm. Thompson of McPherson 
won the men’s extempore. Eugene Dawson was second. Barbara 
Loequement of MePherson and Virginia Wise of Ottawa won the 
women’s contest. The men discussed ‘‘The United States and Pan- 
American relations.’” The women spoke on ‘‘The college influence 
and democracy.’’ The Pi Kappa Delta question was used in all de- 
bates. 

The new officers of the province are: E. L. Harshbarger, Bethel, 
governor; Kenneth Johnson of Bethany, lieutenant governor; and 
Leone Westover of College of Emporia, secretary-treasurer. 
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II. PROVINCE OF MISSOURI 


The biennial meeting of Province Two was held March 29-April 1 
in the luxurious Elms Hotel in Excelsior Springs, the famous health 
resort of the middle west, and close enough for many of the delegates 
to visit the home of Jesse 
and Frank James. The six- 
teen chapters were repre- 
sented by about a hundred 
and fifty delegates. 

The convention opened 
with a dance. The high 
point of the convention 
was the dinner-dance Fri- 
day evening. National 
President Forrest Rose 
was the principal speaker. 

The four winners in the 

poetry reading contest WINNERS IN PROVINCE II 

read humorous verses. Left to right: Dorothy Schrader, George Schra- 
‘ . der, Bob Kraft, Ruby Arnold. 

Maurice Winger and John 

B. Breckenridge, the William Jewell debaters who will represent 

America in the annual forensic invasion of the British universities, 

were presented and made short addresses. 

John Simmons and Al Silvers, Drake, took first in men’s debate, 
defeating Clifton Cornwell, Jr., and Francis Hedrick, Kirksville 
State Teachers College. 

Elsie Puckett and Audra Claypool, Cape Girardeau State Teach- 
ers, won the women’s debate, defeating Ruth Frisby and Jane Gib- 
son, Drake University. 

Finals in other events were. 

Men’s Oratory—George Schrader, Park College, first; Bob Kraft, 
Drake, second. 

Women’s Oratory—Ruby Arnold, Simpson College, first ; Dorothy 
Schrader, Park, second. 

Men’s Extempore—John Simmons, Drake, first ; George Schrader, 
Park, second. 

Women’s Extempore—Marion Bailey; Coe College, first; Audra 
Claypool, Cape Girardeau, second. 

Poetry Reading—Jacquelyn Winsler, Kirksville Teachers, first ; 
Lewis Harrison, William Penn, second. 


Contiaued on Page 125 
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III. PROVINCE OF THE PLATTE 


The Province of the Platte held its meetings in Hastings, with the 
Nebraska Delta chapter, March 30-April 1. There were about sixty 
delegates present representing the eight chapters of the province. 

The tournaments resulted in a duel 
between Hastings and Wesleyan, with 
the other chapters taking what was left. 
The final score on a point system was 
Wesleyan 26, Hastings 24, Kearney 8, 
and Chadron 6. Tat Bowman, president 
of the Wesleyan chapter, was the out- 
standing winner of the tournaments, 
with first in both oratory and extem- 
pore, and a place on the debate team 
which ranked second. 

Van Dyke and Swanson of Hastings 
won the men’s debate championship. 
Stewart and Bowman of Wesleyan were 
second. Kearney won the women’s 
tournament, with Wesleyan second. 

Tat Bowman’s ‘‘No Carbon Copy,”’ 
ranked first in oratory. Russell Van 


NORMA COPE 
Hastings College 


Dyke of Hastings was second, with Rob- 
ert Hall of Colorado State third. Sally 
Deane of Nebraska Wesleyan won the 
women’s contest with ‘‘207 Confiden- 
tial.’’ Norma Cope of Hastings was sve- 
ond with Helen Jamison of Colorado 
State third. 

The ubiquitous Tat Bowman won the 
men’s extempore, with Tom Poole of 
Chadron second, and Ben Rogge of 
Hastings third. Hastings’ Norma Cope 
won the women’s contest, with Frances 
Cash of Chadron second, and June Stall- 
boris of Wesleyan third. 

Herbert Curry of Colorado State was 
elected governor, and Albert J. Bur- 


rowes of Chadron secretary. ee ee 


Nebraska Wesleyan 
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IV. PROVINCE OF ILLINOIS 


The Province of Illinois with which the Wisconsin chapters are 
affiliated, held its convention with the Xi chapter at Augustana, 
March 30-April 1. Seventeen chapters were represented by 141 dele- 
gates. 

Twenty -eight teams 
started out in the debate 
tournament, with the af- 
firmative winning in de- 
cisions, 42 to 28. Ted Ken- 
nedy and John Eichorn of 
Wheaton were the winning 
team, followed by Ray Ad- 
ams and John Reinemund 
of Augustana, and Fred 
Alexander and Robert 
Shaw of Carroll. 

In the women’s tourna- 
ment the contest was clos- 
er, with the affirmative aes : 

: : AUGUSTANA’S BRILLIANT WOMEN 
still ahead, 19 to 17. Inci- Leota Mae Harns, Marjorie Baumgarten (above), 
dentally Sylvia Strum and Victory Pearson (below), Sylvia Strum. 
Victory Pearson of Augustana emerged at the head of the 14 teams 
competing. Elizabeth Simmons and Lois Smethurst of DeKalb 
Teachers took second. Wheaton’s representatives, Betty Cornelius 
and Jeanette Gruner, were third. 

Forrest Hainline of Augustana crowded his ‘‘The Real Purge’’ 
into first place in the men’s oratorieal, with Sarge Mattson of Eu- 
reka and Mike Milich of Illinois Wesleyan pressing him down the 
stretch. 

Frances Wyatt of Monmouth won first in the women’s contest 
with ‘‘Trash.’’ (Please note that this is a title.) Dorothy Jean Wil- 
son of Illinois Wesleyan and Ruth Robinson of Augustana were 
second and third. 

Ted Kennedy of Wheaton and John Reinemund of Augustana, 
who had placed first and second in debate, ended up in the same 
order in the men’s extempore contest. Richard Lebatsamer of Illi- 
nois Wesleyan was third. Sylvia Strum of Augustana, Maida Ret- 
berg of Illinois Wesleyan, and Lois Smethurst of Northern Teachers, 
won the women’s contest in the order given. 

The new officers are: Dr. C. L. Nystrom, Wheaton, governor; 
Professor N. S. James, Wisconsin Teachers of Oshkosh, secretary. 
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V. PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC 


The Province of Pacific held its convention with California Gamma, 
California Institute of Technology, March 23-5. The Province of 
the Pacific is the most spread-out of the twelve, including about a 
fourth of the area of the nation. The ten chapters which participated 
in the tournaments came from California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Arizona. They were represented by 76 delegates. 

Twenty-two teams entered the men’s 
debate tournament. Carl Burness and 
William Roseom of Redlands won. (Fur- 
ther than this the witness deponeth 
not.) The women’s tournament was won 
by the Gillstrap twins of the College of 
Puget Sound. Misses Brown and Ran- 

kin of Redlands were second. 
‘*Salathiel,’’ which is not a variation 
on the ‘‘ Thirty dollars every Thursday’”’ 
plan, presented by John Fanucchi of 
College of the Pacific, ranked first in 
men’s oratory. Harold Hight of Lin- 
field ranked second, with Bill Roskam 
of Redlands third. (Bill Roskam may 
be related to the William Roscam, also 
of Redlands, who was a member of the 

JOHN FANUCCHI winning debate team.) 
ee ee ee Josephine Carnacchia of Linfield 
speaking on ‘‘The Destiny of Peace’’ won the women’s oratorical 
contest. ‘‘God’’ came in second—this happened in California—and 
‘‘T Discover America’’ third. These orations were delivered by 
Naney Rankin and Frances Anderson, both of Redlands. 

Carl Burness of Redlands won the men’s extempore. Farley— 
if this is Jim, the Democratic chieftain and Postmaster General, 
he had better stay out of California—of the College of the Pacifie 
was second. Mark Nickerson of Linfield was third. 

Doris Haneock of the College of the Pacific was the winner of the 
women’s extempore. Nancy Rankin of Redlands was second and 
Jaunita Gillham of Linfield third. 

Fourteen speakers competed in the men’s impromptu. John Adams 
and Mark Nickerson of Linfield won first and second. Carl Burness 
and Wm. Roscom—Can this fellow be related to the William and Bill 
listed above?—of Redlands tied for third. Frances Anderson of 
Redlands and Doris Hancock of the College of the Pacific won the 
women’s impromptu. 

Roy McCall of the College of the Pacfie was elected governor. 
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VI. PROVINCE OF THE SIOUX 


Sixty-five delegates representing ten 
chapters of the Province of the Sioux at- 
tended the convention with South Da- 
kota Zeta in Aberdeen March 31-April 1. 

While the affirmative won in the IIli- 
noise province, the negative was ahead 
in South Dakota, 14 to 10 in the men’s, 
and 13 to 11 in the women’s tourna- 
ment. 

Sioux Falls won the men’s contest, 
with Jamestown and South Dakota State 
second and third. Augustana won the 
women’s tournament, with State second. 

Jack Turner of Yankton won the 
men’s oratorical contest with the ora- 
tion ‘‘Right to Think.’’ Reno Johnson 


ELAINE NELSON of Jamestown and Bill Brown of Wes- 
Yankton 


leyan were next. Nan Coon, the daugh- 
ter of our National Counsel J. D. Coon, 


won the women’s contest for Sioux 
Falls. Helen Notebloom of Wesleyan 
and Caroline Fauks of Northern Normal 
were second and third. 

The final rankings in the women’s 
extempore were. Elaine Nelson, Yank- 
ton, first; Velma Ebinger, Western Un- 
ion, second; and Faythe Mantel of 
Northern third. The men’s contest was 
won, in the order given, by Lawrence 
Lesser, Wesleyan; Wyman Wumkes, 
Augustana; and Don Schrader, Yank- 
ton. 


Mendal B. Miller of Morningside was 


elected governor. nea Ween r 
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VII. PROVINCE OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


Louisiana College entertained the convention of the Province of 
the Lower Mississippi. 

Lester Kaminsky and C. 
J. Humphreys of Baylor 
won the men’s debate tour- 
nament. B. F. Buchanan 
and Crawford Lundy of 
East Texas Teachers were 
second. Fay Cooper and 
Helen Powell of North 
Texas Teachers won the 
women’s contest, Louisi- 
ana College, represented 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI PROVINCE WINNERS an 
by Virginia Butler and 


Left to right. First row: C. J. Humphrey, Fay 


arv ork r¢ 
Cooper, Mary Helen Parker, B. F. Buchanan. Mary Helen Parker, was 
Second row: Lester Kaminsky, Helen C. Pow second. 
ell, Virginia Butler, Crawford Lundy. E 
4 


Terry Prothro of 

Louisiana College won the 
men’s extemp. Gordon Carpenter of East Texas Teachers placed 
second. Kathlee Jones of Southwest Teachers and Mary Helen Nee- 
ley of Baylor won the women’s contest. 

W. M. Garoutte of East Texas won the men’s oratorical contest. 
Ouachita, represented by Bob Edwards, was second. Avis McKelvain 
of Baylor won the women’s contest, with Helen Rader of the College 
of the Ozarks second. 

The newly elected officers are: Dr. E. O. Woods, Louisiana Col- 
lege, governor; Prof. W. A. Stephenson, Hardin Simmons, lieuten- 
ant governor. The next convention will be in Abilene, Texas. 
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The Oklahoma Province met with Ok- 
lahoma City University March 31-April 
1. The tournament was directed by Mr. 
James J. Hayes of the host institution. 
The tournament results follow: 
Men’s debate—Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, James Ralph Seales and Lloyd 
George Minter. Northwestern Teachers, 
J. D. Foliart and Wayne Quinlan. 
Women’s debate—East Central Teach- 
ers, Eleanor Waner and Bruce Johnston 
(That’s right). (Tie for second) Okla- 
homa Baptist, Pauline Evans and Da- 
thel Lee James; Central Teachers, Lois 
Stiles and Gladys Shoot. Oklahoma 
College for Women, Evalyn Briscoe and 
Jeanne Robins. JAMES RALPH SCALES 
Men’s oratory Okishomea Baptist, “SO™*™* See Carey 
James Ralph Seales. East Central 
Teachers, Bill Little. 
Women’s oratory—East Central Teachers, Eleanor Waner. Cen- 
tral Teachers, Gladys Shoot. 


Men’s extempore—Northwestern Teachers, Wayne Quinlan. Okla- 
homa A. & M., Elwyn Claude. 

Women’s extempore—East Central Teachers, Eleanor Waner and 
Bruce Johnson of the same school won first and second. 

After-dinner speaking—Oklahoma Baptist, James Ralph Seales. 
Oklahoma College for Women, Jeanne Robins. 
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IX. PROVINCE OF THE LAKES 


Kent State entertained the Province of the Lakes for its conven- 
tion April 7-8. One hundred twelve coaches and students from thir- 
teen schools registered. 

Lillian Fuston and Marjorie Meade of 
Akron defeated Marjorie Jacot and 
Ernestine Baumgardner of Kent State 
in the finals of the women’s debate tour- 
nament. Hope’s Bob Bonthius and Don 
Vanhier forced another second on Kent 
State in the men’s tournament, where 
they defeated Leland Zahaniser and 
Gordon Hostettler. 

Kent crowded its way into first in the 
women’s oratory, where Marjorie Jacot 
placed first, followed by Rose Ella Gor- 
such of Michigan State, and June Per- 
ryman of Michigan State Normal. Bill 
Dunn, Michigan State, won the men’s 
contest, with Bob Bonthius of Hope sece- 


MARJORIE JACOT 
Kent State University 


ond, and William Leever of Kent third. 

The men’s extempore was won by Gor- 
don Hostettler of Kent. James Hurley 
of St. Vincent was second, and Bill Ja- 
eobs of Hope was third. In the wom- 
en’s extemp the other chapters were 
finally able to exclude Kent, with the 
honors going to Ida May Stevens of 
Michigan State, Beva Herskin of Grove 
City, and Joanna Alogdelis of Akron. 

At the final banquet Dr. Karl C. Lee- 
brick, president of Kent, was awarded a 
special distinction key and honorary 
membership in Pi Kappa Delta. Presi- 
dent, Leebrick never lost a debate in his 
student days at Tempe, Arizona Beta. 
In 1924 he was American lecturer to Japan, and he is one of the 
speakers on Rotary International Institute. 

The following officers were elected: Governor, Prof. H. MeClure 
Burrowes, Grove City; vice-governor, Dr. Wilbur E. Moore, Kent 
State. 


ROBERT H. BONTHIUS 
Hope College 
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X. PROVINCE OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


As the colleges in the Province of the Upper Mississippi meet a 
number of times during the regular forensic season, they do not 
carry an elaborate provincial tournament. This year they met March 
30-31 with Minnesota Beta at St. Olaf. Eight chapters from Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota sent 52 delegates. 

‘A Pound of Flesh,’’ delivered by Maynard Iverson of St. Olaf, 
won the men’s oratorical contest. Loyal Netland of Concordia placed 
second. St. Olaf also won the women’s contest with Mardella Dahl’s 
‘‘The Rainmakers.’’ Helen Erickson of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Carol Zank of Concordia, were second and third. 

Robert Short of St. Thomas won the men’s extempore. St. Olaf 
and Hamline were second and third through the efforts of Harold 
Ditmanson and Patrick Henry. (Shades of the Revolution! How 
timed have changed! ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death!’’ How 
these Minnesota Swedes can orate! Patrick Henry never had to take 
third place until he got into a Pi Kappa Delta contest.) 

Barbara Daley of Macalester won the women’s extempore. A Gus- 
tavus Adolphus speaker placed second, with Almira Amundson of 
Concordia third. 

In the after-dinner speaking Norman Johnson of Luther ranked 
first, with Jack Osborne of River Falls second, and Gordon Mondt 
of St. Olaf third. 

Prof. W. F. Schmidt of Concordia was elected governor. 


PROVINCE OF MISSOURI 


Continued from Page 117 


Miss Cunera Van Emmerik, Iowa Central College, was elected prov- 
ince governor to succeed Clifton Cornwell, Sr. Larry Wright, Simp- 
son College, was elected student vice-governor. It was voted unani- 
mously to return to Excelsior Springs to the next biennial convention 
in March 1941. P. Casper Harvey, speech coach of William Jewell, 
Liberty, was re-elected province secretary-treasurer. 
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XII. PROVINCE OF KENTUCKY 


Fifty delegates from seven Kentucky 
and Tennessee chapters met in Lexing- 
ton for the Provincial tournaments 
March 31-April 1. 

Wayne Howell and David Proffitt of 
teorgetown won the men’s debate tour- 
nament. Maryville, Tennessee Teachers, 
and Centre tied for third. The Mary- 
ville girls,- Harriet Miller and Arda 
Walker, won the women’s division. Eve- 
lyn Pfanstick and Jean Moore of Tran- 
sylvania were second. 

Arthur Turner of Franklin was the 
winner orator. He spoke on ‘‘The 


ARDA WALKER 
Maryville College 


American Citadel.’’ Harold Wainscott 
of Georgetown ranked second. There 
was no women’s contest. 

Kenneth Phifer of Centre and Kemp- 
ton Smith of Franklin were the win- 
ning extempore speakers. Barbara 
Wheateraft of Franklin won the wom- 
en’s contest. 

In after-dinner speaking Harriet Mil- 
ler of Maryville won the women’s con- 
test. Kent Herrin of Tennessee Teach- 
ers and Vernon Lloyd of Maryville led 
the men. 

Robert Coy of Tennessee Teachers is 


; HARRIET MILLER 
the new governor of the province. 


Maryville College 
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William Jewell Invades England 


-o- 


Two Pi Kappa Delta members, Maurice H. Winger, Jr., and John 
B. Breckenridge, sailed from New York April 21 on the S. S. Queen 
Mary for a six weeks debate trip through England, during which they 
will discuss international problems with 
Oxford, Cambridge, and other British 
colleges and universities. 

Following its annual custom of recip- 
rocating the hospitality extended to 
English teams by American colleges and 
universities through the auspices of the 
National Student Federation of Amer- 
ica, the National Union of Students of 
England and Wales invited the Ameri- 
can Federation to send a two-man de- 
bate team abroad this year. William 
Jewell was selected to furnish the team 
in this gesture of good will, which will 
give its debaters an opportunity to meet 
Englishmen on their own ground. 


MAURICE WINGER 


This ninety-nine year old college— 
founded in ‘‘the town where the wagon 
trains outfitted for the California gold 
rush’’—has a name for outstanding 
ability in the forensic field, which is 
founded on a ‘‘fine forensic tradition 
which began in intercollegiate competi- 
tion in 1873.’’ 

The team selected to go to England 
is composed of two seniors, both Pi Kap- 
pa Delta veterans. Winger’s home is in 
Kansas City, while Breckenridge comes 
from near-by Plattsburg. 

Winger’s record as a college debater 
includes an 8,000 mile trip in 1938 over 

JOHN BRECKENRIDGE the entire western part of the United 
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States. His forensic activities have carried him into 36 states. He 
has already been in two international debates. 

Breckenridge came to William Jewell last fall as a senior from 
Central College, Missouri Gamma. In 1936 and 1938 he represented 
Central at the Pi Kappa Delta conventions in Houston and Topeka. 
He has won honors in various tournaments and conferences. He has 
participated in more than 125 debates. This year he and Winger 
were the only undefeated team in the Mid-West speech tournament 
at Kirksville. 

Both men have been presidents of their chapters of Pi Kappa 
Delta, Winger at William Jewell, and Breckenridge at Central. 
Both are Sigma Nu’s. A full account of the activities of each ap- 
pears in Who’s Who Among Students in American Colleges and 
Universities. 


In addition to his forensic work, Winger has been an honor stu- 
dent, twice winning the competitive scholarship for the highest 
grades in his class. In 1938 he was editor of his college paper. He 
has been president of the International Relations Club, class presi- 
dent, member of the student senate, and was chosen by the faculty 
as candidate for the Rhodes Scholarship. 


Breckenridge was president of his freshman class at Central, as- 
sistant business manager of the college paper, on the honor roll, and 
a member of a number of honorary organizations. 


This year Winger and Breckenridge, accompanied by their coach, 
P. Casper Harvey, made a tour of the southern and middle Atlantic 
states. In Washington, D. C., they represented Missouri in the 
model student senate. 


Their debate with Harvard was broadcast over the Blue network of 
the N. B. C., and was also sent to England by short wave over WBZ 
of Boston. This debate was presented by NBC as one of the features 
of the educational broadeasts of the year. The Harvard debaters 
were Charles Peel of Danville, Kentucky, and Jack Orloff of New- 
ark, New Jersey. William Jewell also met Yale in New Haven. 
These debates were on the advantages of the small college. 


In New York, Winger and Breckenridge had two radio programs 
over-coast-to-coast networks; once with Ted Malone, a former William 
Jewell debater and national Pi Kappa Delta champion in extempore 
over the blue of NBC; and once with ‘‘The Voice of Experience’’ 
over Mutual with 138 stations in the United States and Canada hooked 
up for the program. They had luncheon at the famous Lambs Club 
with Fred Waring and William Gaxton. In Washington the team 
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had luncheon in the House of Representatives dining room with Con- 
gressman Clarence Cannon. 

In England the boys will debate the following questions: 

1. Resolved that cooperation between democracies and totalitar- 
ian states is undesirable. Affirmative supported by American team. 

2. Resolved that a pronouncement that the Rhine is the American 
frontier would more effectively promote world peace than an Anglo- 
American alliance. Affirmative supported by the American team. 

3. Resolved that Germany’s former African territories should be 
returned as an outlet for her Jewish population. Affirmative sup- 
ported by the American team. 

4. Resolved that, in a democracy, private control of radio is pref- 
erable to government monopoly. Affirmative supported by the 
American team. 

5. Resolved that American movies have raised the cultural stand- 
ards of the world. Affirmative supported by the American team. 


Representative Karl Mundt has reported that Coach Menchoffer of 
Michigan State visited him in Washington recently. He was leading 
a girl’s team on an eastern invasion. Karl says the latch string is 
out to any Pi Kappa Delta folks who pass through the capital. 


Kansas State this year participated in fifty-six debates, including 
nine radio contests. Twenty-two students participated. The high 
light of the season was a radio debate with the Oxford-Cambridge 
team. 


Edgar E. Stanton, Jr., has recently been appointed debate coach at 
Presbyterian, South Carolina Beta, his alma mater. He was captain 
of the debate team while he was in college. 


Maida Rettberg, Illinois Wesleyan, and John Reinemund, Augus- 
tana, Illinois Xi, won Illinois state extempore contest, February 18.— 
The Argus. 


Robert Hudson, William. Epperson, and Fred Sharp represented 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Beta, in the Grand Eastern debate tournament at 
Winthrop, South Carolina Delta.—The Tulsa Collegian. 


J. D. Coon, National Counsel of PKD, was the speaker at the South 
Dakota Delta, State College, initiation banquet. 
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Geraldine K. Fergen, who won third place in the national wom- 
en’s oratorical contest for South Dakota Theta at Houston in 1936 
and then transferred to Yankton and represented that chapter at 
Topeka in 1938, writes from Java, South Dakota, that she is now 
coaching debate in the high school there. 


The Culver-Stockton chapter was the first to propose debate ques- 
tions for 1939-40. Its suggestions are: ‘‘The democracies should 
form an alliance against the dictatorships’’ and ‘‘Government re- 
organization.”’ 


Membership ecard No. 16535 has just been issued to Arthur Bruce 
Painter of Oregon Alpha. His coach adds a note to his application 
stating that Bruce .is the son of Roy D. Painter, first National Treas- 
urer of Pi Kappa Delta. The father holds membership certificate 
No. 24 and wears key No. 13, issued from Kansas Beta in 1913. If 
Bruce gets his key order in shortly it will be about 11,313. 


Michigan Epsilon Chapter, Ypsilanti, has just completed its first 
Forensic Scholarship of $1,000. It is named in honor of their long- 
time coach, Prof. Frederick B. MeKay. 


The twenty-second annual Recognition Dinner of the Kansas Zeta 
Chapter was held at Emporia on April 20. Initiation is always a 
real event at Kansas Zeta, but it was bigger and better than ever this 
year. Five other chapters joined with the Emporia Teachers in a 
joint banquet and initiation ceremony: Kansas Alpha, Ottawa; 
Beta, Washburn; Gamma, State College; Kappa, Baker; and Mu, 
Bethany. Honorary memberships were conferred upon Governor 
Payne H. Ratner, Dr. H. C. Lull by the Zeta chapter; and President 
Nelson P. Horn by the Kappa chapter. 
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Meet the winner of the 1939 Inter- 
state Oratorical contest, Kenneth Phifer, 
Jentre College, Kentucky Alpha. He 
also won the extempore contest in the 
Kentucky provincial. He has debated 
for three years. In other words, these 
big contests are no place for amateurs. 


Georgetown, Kentucky Alpha, reports 
a successful forensic year. At the Tran- 
sylvania Round-Robin tournament, 
Georgetown’s A and B teams won first 
and second. At the Provincial Wayne 
Howell and David Proffitt won first 
in debate, and Harold Wainseott won 
second in oratory. At the Grand East- 
ern at Rock Hill, South Carolina, Wain- KENNETH PHIFER 
seott won championships in oratory and se 
extemporaneous speaking, being the only 
double winner in the eontest. The 
Georgetown debaters ranked second. Wayne Howell was ranked as 
the fourth best debater in the tournament. Miss Rena Calhoun and 
Prof. Carl Fields have been coaching the orators and debaters. 


Lenoir Rhyne, North Carolina Delta, won four of the contests in 
Southeastern Experimental Tournament March 1-2. Mary Beth 
Kuhn placed first in duplicate debating and Joel Herren in argumen- 
tation. Weston Hatfield and Inez Seagle won the men’s and women’s 
radio contest. The Lenoir Rhyne well balanced group did equally as 
well in the South Atlantic Forensic Tournament at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, Mareh 2-4. Jack Mauney tied for second in oratory and 
received third in formulating group opinion. Vance Daniel won 
third in after-dinner speaking. Inez Seagle placed first in the wom- 
en’s contests in problem solving and formulating group opinion, and 
won second in stimulating group discussion. Alda Gregory placed 
first in women’s impromptu, extempore, and oratory. The debate 
teams also placed well up in the tournament.—The Lenoir Rhynean. 


Trinity, Texas Beta, debaters hitch hiked 940 miles on debate trips 
to Abilene and Norman, Oklahoma. 





EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


‘*All things that get done in this world, good or bad, are done 
through words.’’ 


‘*The rulers of the state have said that only free men should be 
educated. But God has said that only educated men shall be free.’’ 
Epictetus. Quoted by Alexander Meiklejohn in What Does America 
Mean. 


‘“‘No demand of our common life seems to me more reasonable 
than that men and women and children should be free to express 
their thoughts with candor, without fear of punishment, without legal 
or social restraint.”—-What Does America Mean. 


Mrs. Roosevelt recently received a rare compliment on her speaking 
ability. Heywood Broun wrote of her address before the Youth Con- 
ference in San Antonio, Texas, that it ‘‘went at least part way on 
the road to the Gettysburg Address.’’ Mrs. Roosevelt is giving 
serious attention to speech training and is much in demand as a 
speaker. The March 13 issue of Life contained two pages of striking 
pictures of Mrs. Roosevelt taking speech lessons from a New York 
teacher. Any member of Pi Kappa Delta who is trying to travel in 
the direction of the Gettysburg Address will find them very instrue- 
tive. 


In Mein Kampf Adolph Hitler explains some of his success in 
rabble rousing. ‘‘In the morning and even during the day men’s will 
power revolts with highest energy against an attempt at being forced 
under another’s will and another’s opinion. In the evening, however, 
they suecumb more easily to the dominating force of a stronger will.’’ 
He never held his early agitational meetings during the day. 


‘For we must look about us under every stone, lest an orator bite 
us.’’—Aristophanes. 


‘*A thoughtless beginning is almost fatal . . . The attention that 
awaits a speaker is rare, and it is simply tragic to lose it in a first 
moment.’’—W. G. Hoffman. 
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SERIES 24 MAY, 1939 NUMBER 4 


Dear Editor: 


I wish the old fogy who wrote that suggestion about having col- 
lege debaters spend their freshman year memorizing and repeating 
speeches by Bryan and Wendell Phillips would try some of this 


‘dipping her pen in the sunlight’’ stuff on a modern audience. It 
just does not work. Why try to speak Bryan’s words? The college 
freshman is not Bryan. He does not think like the ‘‘boy orator of 
the Platte.’ Bryan and his day have passed. Most of the generation 
he spoke to have given place to another generation. Anyway Bryan 
never earned his oratorical reputation repeating the words of others. 
He started out being Bryan. As a college student he wrote his own 
oration. We can read his valedictory oration or the one he used in 
the interstate contest. He was not trying to imitate Cicero or Chath- 
am. He was being Bryan in the platitudinous manner which later 
became famous. 

People and ways of talking to them have changed. If Bryan were 
alive today, he would speak in a different manner, for he learned 
how to reach men and make them listen. The modern student has 
to cultivate the plain, direct style of speaking to which people will 
listen today. 

I wonder if our friend plays golf. If he is serious about it, he 
probably studies pictures of the golf stars in action, reads their 
books, and watches them play. He may even imitate their strokes, 
but he will never learn to play golf that way. He has to get out and 
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knock the ball around. He will try to correct his mistakes by their 
directions, but he has to hit his own ball with his own club. 

Your friend is barking up the wrong tree any way. What the 
forensic director is after is not the way of repeating words, but the 
ability to think. If Providence is kind and sends him some young- 
sters who can think, he can help them learn to speak their ideas 
effectively. What he is trying to produce is men and women who ean 
think clearly rather than echoes with glib tongues. People do not 
learn to think by repeating some great orator’s words. They have 
to come to grips with some problem, get all the information available 
concerning it, try to formulate their opinions about it, and then sub- 
mit them to test. They gradually learn to think clearly and with 
penetration. The speech that fails more often fails because of poor 
thinking than because of poor speaking. 

It is not done the way our friend suggests. No one can ever again 
be Bryan, Serviss, Webster, Lincoln, or Demosthenes. No freshman 
eould if he went around a year wearing Bryan’s or Lineoln’s 
clothes and repeating his words. He has to strike out for himself, 
aequire the knowledge that belongs to our generation, get acquainted 
with its men and women, learn to think and feel as they do, and to 
speak their language. He may never develop the rhetorical style of 
the old masters, but he may learn to think clearly and speak sincerely, 
which was what they were trying to do. 

U. P. Topayre. 

Monmouth and the University of Chicago discussed what type of 
education can best fit man for twentieth century life. The de- 
bate was in the nature of an open forum. The Chicago men argued 
for the teaching of broad general principles, while the Monmouth 
people urged training for the practical application of knowledge. 
The debate was introduced by a presentation of the educational 
principles of each institution by one of its faculty. The audience 
joined in the forum discussion in a lively manner.—The Oracle. 


Representatives of Pi Kappa Delta colleges showed up well in the 
recent Battle Royal Junior Debate Tournament sponsored by Ouachita 
College, Arkansas Beta. Teams from five states were entered. Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, Arkansas Alpha, placed first in men’s 
debate. East Central Oklahoma Teachers, Oklahoma Eta, placed first 
in women’s debate and second in men’s debate. Ouachita placed first 
in consolation debate and second in mixed debate. Millsaps College, 
Mississippi Alpha, placed second in consolation debate. 
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Eleanor Waner and Bruce Johnston, 
East Central Teachers, Oklahoma Eta, 
won the women’s debate tournament at 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, April 13-4. 
They were the only undefeated team of 


ELEANOR WANER 
East Central Teachers, Oklahoma 


the tournament. Forty-eight colleges 

from sixteen states competed. These two 

girls also won the Natchitoches (Missis- 

BRUCE JOHNSTON sippi) women’s debate tournament. The 

East Central Teachers, Oklahoma ‘*Bruce’’ in Miss Johnston’s name is not 
a misprint. 


Pi Kappa Delta schools made a clean sweep of the first places in 
the Red River Valley tournament sponsored by Concordia, Minne- 
sota Zeta, February 3-4. Gustavus Adolphus and South Dakota State 
won the men’s and women’s debate tournament. Reynold Johnson of 
Jamestown and Janice Shuler of Hastings won the oratorical contests. 
Wyman Wumkes and Margaret Mensch won the extempore contests 
for Augustana and South Dakota State. Earl Holmer of Concordia 
was first in discussion. Wumkes also won the radio speech contest.— 
The Colleague, (published by the Minnesota Zeta Chapter). 


Robert Short, Minnesota Epsilon of St. Thomas, won the state ora- 
torical contest and represented his state in the national_—The Aquin. 


John Martin, Illinois Zeta of Monmouth, won the state oratorical 
contest. He spoke on ‘‘The Gentile Problem.’’—The Oracle. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA DELTA HOLDS UNIQUE INITIATION 
CEREMONY 


The neophytes at South Dakota State have to pass through a stren- 
uous informal initiation program before they ean qualify for mem- 
bership. 

Each neophyte is provided with a 
number of sheets on which are printed 
his obligations. This page carries the 
title ‘‘Silence is Golden.’’ He is re- 
quired to keep silent for a period prior 
to his initiation. When addressed by 
any one during his ‘‘silenee’’ period, he 
hands him a copy of his obligation. 

At other times during his period of 
informal initiation he is required to ad- 
dress the students from certain desig- 
nated places on the campus on some rab- 
ble rousing subject. At the appointed 
hour, he appears, rings a bell, attracts 
what crowd he can, and in radical style 
addresses those who will listen. Some 
of the subjects recently used were 


‘Down with Democracy, I favor a Fas- 
sist Regime,’’ ‘‘Capital punishment for 
dull teachers,’’ ‘‘A night club for the 


” 


new Union Building.’’ ‘‘Less faculty 
domination,’’ ‘‘An office PWA job for 
every senior,’’ and ‘‘Gosh!”’ 

The picture shows Gordon Carlson de- 
manding ‘‘New blood in or on our faculty.” Incidentally Carlson 
won second in the after-dinner speaking contest at the University of 
Towa where he discussed ‘‘Women as Warriors.’’ He hopes to at- 
tend the 1940 National Convention. 


St. Olaf, Minnesota Beta, won both the men’s and women’s division 
of the Northwest Debate Tournament at St. Thomas, Minnesota Epsi- 
lon, February 25, the first time one school has won both tournaments. 
Two other PKD schools were second, Gustavus Adolphus in the men’s 
and Chadron, Nebraska Eta, in the women’s tournament. Over a 
hundred teams competed.—The Aquin. 
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HOPE COLLEGE HAS “‘GLORY DAY”’ 


Hope College, Michigan Gamma, celebrated its forensie victories 
in the provincial tournaments with a ‘‘Glory Day,’’ April 10, the 
Monday after the convention. A school holiday was declared and 
the day was spent in honoring Wilbur Jacobs, who won third in ex- 
tempore speaking; Donald Van Liere, first in debate; and Robert 
Bonthius, first in debate and second in oratory. 

The day began with the announcements through signs and a special 
edition of the Hope College Anchor. At eight o’clock there was an 
assembly in the gymnasium at which President Wickers congratulated 
the students on their victories. The girls’ team was presented and 
cheered. Dr. Shackson, the debate coach, introduced the tourney 
winners and spoke on the excellent training for later life which for- 
ensics provides. 

At nine o’clock the band led the students in a ‘‘Glory Day’’ snake 
dance down town. The Holland High School was visited, where the 
principal welcomed the students in the name of the high school and 
again congratulated them. An impromptu program was given in the 
auditorium, with Bob Bonthius swinging ‘‘Small Fry,’’ John Palmer 
singing ‘‘Deep Purple,’’ and the girls’ trio doing the ‘‘ Umbrella 
Man.’’ The parade then reformed and marched to the Colonial the- 
atre for a special morning show. 

The last ‘‘Glory Day’’ was held two years ago when Lucille Buter 


won the state oratorical contest. Five years ago Henry Kuisinga won 
the same honor. 


Margaret Mensch, State College, South Dakota Delta, has closed 
her forensic career with a very successful year. She ranked second 
in the state extempore contest, was the only girl to rank in the upper 
quartile of debaters at the University of Iowa tournament, won second 
in the women’s discussion there, was a member of the winning and 
only undefeated debate team at the Red River Valley tournament. 


Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, sponsored a high school debate tournament 
which brought representatives from 27 schools to the eamrpus. Two 
one-hundred-dollar and two fifty-dollar scholarships were awarded 
the winning schools.—The Kilikilik. 


Kirksville Teachers, Missouri Theta, participated in 93 debates 
this year, winning more than 75 percent of the decision contests.— 
The Teachers College Index. 
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CONVENTION AND TOURNAMENT AT BATON ROUGE 


The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech held a convention 
and tournament at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, March 28-30. There were 
98 student and 18 faculty representatives from 20 colleges and uni- 
versities. One interesting record of the tournament shows that the 
affirmative won only 38 debates to the negative’s 64. The Council 
voted to use the direct class plan of debate in one round in next 
year’s tournament. 

Texas Tech won the men’s tournament, with Hendrix and Union 
second and third. Baylor, Southern Methodist, and Agnes Scott 
finished in the order given in the women’s tournament. The junior 
college debates were won by Louisiana State Normal, Southern Meth- 
odists, and University of Alabama. 

The men’s extempore resulted in victory for Baylor, Southern 
Methodist, and Hendrix. Furman, Baylor, and Southern Methodist 
won the women’s contest. Florida and Louisiana State won the men’s 
oratory with a tie between Union and Duke for third. Hendrix, Fur- 
man, and Union topped the women’s contest. In the after-dinner 
speaking. Southern Methodist, Baylor, and Louisiana State finished 
first for the men. The women finished Union, Baylor, and Duke. 























Colorado Alpha and Beta held their annual joint initiation in 
Greeley, May 4. Nineteen neophytes were received into the society. 
The initiation service was conducted by the National Secretary, G. 
W. Finley, and two past presidents, Alfred Westfall and Sylvester 
Toussaint. President Fraser of Colorado Beta was the speaker of the 
evening. President Fraser, an old debater, told of the great interest 
in debate during his student days. While in high school he helped 
win some debate honors in Michigan. The town supported the debat- 
ers wth a special train and a big parade in which the debaters were 
earried on the shoulders of their admirers.—The Rocky Mountain 
Collegian. 









Ottawa, Kansas Alpha, has this year debated the PKD question, 
control of the business cycle, the New Deal, and the Anglo-American 
alliance. Its speakers have participated in tournaments in Colorado, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. One of the interesting features of the year 
was the discussion of the national question before a group of the 
citizens of Richmond, Kansas, 










Five Flagstaff, Arizona Alpha, debate teams attended the Province 
of the Pacific tournament in Pasadena. More than 140 teams from 
36 colleges participated. 
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BAYLOR DEBATERS ON TOUR 


Baylor university forensic teams traveled an aggregate of 108,000 
miles in six states and spoke 3,261,000 words to engage in more 
activities and receive more awards this past season than in any other 
previous year, according to Prof. Glenn R. Capp, director of forensies. 

The figures are estimated on the basis of 150 words spoken each 
minute, and an average of nine students making each trip, he said. 

Winnings in 12 tournaments entered included eight first places, 
two seconds, one third and one fourth in men’s debating, and seven 
firsts and three thirds in women’s debating. Two hundred and sev- 
enty-two wins compared to the 111 losses gave the students a winning 
percentage in their 383 decision rounds of 71. 

Other winnings included six firsts and five seconds in extemporan- 
eous speaking, three firsts and two seconds in oratory, and numerous 
places in after-dinner speakng, radio speaking, and poetry reading. 
Thirty-eight students were used. 


Heywood Broun, noted columnist, devoted a large part of his 
April 28 article to a discussion of some statements Representative 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota had made in Washington. Karl is one 
of the several Pi Kappa Deltans now sitting in Congress. He had 
been quoted as saying that the United States should let Europe have 
the best war it can, while we found solace in our own comfort. Mr. 
Broun wrote, ‘‘It was Cotton Mather, as I remember, who said that 
the joys of blessed souls in heaven rose largely from contemplation 
of the torture of the damned in hell. I never eared much for that 
doctrine, and I am loathe to believe that Representative Mundt is 
accurate in asserting that his attitude is that of the average congress- 
man.’ We have no desire to become involved in this argument be- 
tween Karl and Heywood. Each is amply able to speak for himself 
and each is presenting a position on a great publie question which is 
held by many American citizens. 


The Student Board of Control at South Dakota State has auhorized 
the Forensic council to award the PKD key of special distinction out 
of forensic funds to all juniors and seniors who win the degree. 


Dean Dykstra, of Hope College, Michigan Gamma, won the state 
Peace Oratorical contest with an oration on ‘‘Refleection in the 
Water.’’ 


Linfield, Oregon Alpha, won both the men’s and women’s competi- 
tion in the State Old Line oratorical contest. 
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Maryville, Tennessee Alpha, won the state forensic meet for the 
third time. The victory gave Maryville permanent possession of the 
cup. Sara Lee Hellums and Harriet Miller won the women’s debate 
tournament. Arnold Kramer and Clifford Proctor tied for first in 
the men’s contest. Arda Walker won the women’s oratorical, second 
in extempore, and tied for first in impromptu. She also placed fourth 
in the Peace contest. Arnold Kramer won second in men’s oratory. 
Clifford Proctor tied for first in after-dinner speaking. The fresh- 
men placed second in both the men’s and women’s contest.—The 
Highland Echo. 


Alabama State College for Women, the Beta chapter, won second 
place in the Grand Eastern Tournament at Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina Delta. Twenty-two colleges competed. Annie Mae Paulk was 
ranked the fourth best debater of the tournament. She also won first 
and second in extempore contests and second in problem solving. 
Mallie Knight won first in impromptu. Mary Grace Orr was second 
in radio speaking. After the Grand Eastern the Beta girls headed 
for a visit in Washington, D. C., and the provincial tournament in 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Augustana, Illinois Xi, debaters won 93 debates and lost 28. They 
also won four firsts, two seconds, and two thirds in oratorical con- 
tests ; two firsts and a second in extempore contests; a first in poetry 
reading; and seconds in impromptu poetry reading and public dis- 
cussion.—Augustana Observer. 


E. Terry Prothro, Louisiana Alpha’s forensic star, was recently 
named valedictorian of his class. Prothro has won the state oratorical 
eontest and many other forensic honors in debate and oratory. Last 
year he edited the Pine Knot, the college annual.—The Wildcat. 


Central Teachers’, Oklahoma Iota’s, eighth annual speech and scho- 
lastic tournament April 7-8, drew 600 high school students from over 
the state—The Vista. 


Monmouth and Wheaton debaters discussed ‘‘The plights of the 
railroads and possible solutions,’’ over station WCFL on March 4.— 
The Oracle. 


Pi Kappa Delta led all other campus organizations in scholarship 
at Chadron, Nebraska Eta. Its members had a 2.21 average.—The 
Eagle. 


W. M. Garoutte, who won the provincial oratorical contest for East 
Texas Teachers, is president of the student council.—The East Texan. 
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